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ON CERTAIN PICTURES BY RAFFAELLI * BY PHILIP 
HALE 

( EW enough people, in our good and worthy 
town of Boston, had ever heard of Raffaelli 
I ayear ago. The artists, of course, had ; some 
[ few amateurs ; but not so many of these 
latter as you would think. For amateurs 
like to be on the safe side. But, since this 
spring, there has been talk and to spare, 
I about him. His exhibitions in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston ; still more his lectures 
| about art, brought him before the public. 
For there is a large class of people who 
rather prefer a lecture on art to looking at pictures. I fancy they al- 
ways have a dim, unconfessed hope that the lecturer has some talis- 
man, some formula, like " Abracadabra/ ' which will make artists of 
them. Alas, he never has. William Hunt, the great Boston artist, used 
to say that he would "as lief smell of music, or eat the receipt of a 
plum-pudding, as listen to a lecture on art"; but this sane comment 
is not as well known as it should be. 

Still, apart from his lectures, M. Raffaelli's pictures have also been 
seen and discussed; and it is to this discussion that I wish to add my 
word. Most of the talk, by the way, has been from mouth to mouth: 
for the public prints, weighed down by the announcement of some 
judicious avant courier that M. Raffaelli was the "celebrated French 
artist," have not ventured on much criticism. 

I am, for myself, a warm admirer of much of his work; yet I may 
be permitted to smile at the respect with which this work is treated, 
merely because the words "celebrated" and "French" are tacked 
before his name. When one recalls the struggles Raffaelli went 
through to make his way into the esteem of the French public and 
critics (and these, without lack of patriotism, one must call the most 
enlightened of our world), one wonders how he would have fared 
had he sent his pictures unknown and unheralded to one of our larger 
exhibitions. I fear but badly. And still worse would he have fared, 
had he held an exhibition of his own, without proper mention in ad- 
vance, of his reputation abroad. For the public of picture-buyers and 
-seers is timid and likes its pictures ticketed with a known and famous 
name — the worse for them, for a fortune could be made by an intel- 
ligent buyer of unknown names. 

Raffaelli is, himself, an instance of how a man's work may at first 
be derided and later admired and made much of. And, I think, one 
may prophesy, with safety, that his work has not yet reached the 
highest measure of esteem which it deserves. A man of his trenchant 
and striking individuality is certain to live in men's memories. In 
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fifty years he may not be accounted a great artist : but he will surely ON CERTAIN 

be known and admired. It is the work of smooth, plausible painters PICTURES BY 

which suffers most from time. The very qualities which give con- RAFFAELLI 

temporary reputation, sweetness, prettiness, affectation, are the ones 

which most surely destroy them in the future. The future will have 

no desire to know what we would like to have been, or what we 

flattered ourselves we were. It will want to know us as we were. 

And so though Raffaelli may not pass down as a great man — he will 

always win interest and respect as one who saw clearly through a 

strong individuality, and who recorded, without fear or favor, what 

seemed to him the vital characteristic qualities of what he saw. 

He had the traditional hard times of the young artist beginning his 
career, that is, he did in the matter of technique. For his work at first 
was very bad— this he himself frankly acknowledges. I know a man 
who was at the Beaux Arts, with him, some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago. This man remembers his work there as atrocious, without the 
slightest promise of what was to come. The only quality in his work, 
of that time, which survives, is the curious wormy touch he is so 
fond of. He had an over-fondness for ugly details (nor has he wholly 
lost this) and loved to indicate all the threads in a patched cloth. - 
And from these thread marks he gradually worked to better things. 
I fancy he was in a position not to be troubled by money matters, 
for he traveled a good deal and apparently learned by it, though, 
surely, his work shows no trace of influence of any old master. It is, 
indeed, perhaps the most modern work, in that sense, that we have. 
After a good deal of this Wanderjahre, he came back to Paris, and, 
having for some time sent to the exhibitions with little or no success, % 
he finally held an exhibition of his own work. This was, in a meas- 
ure, a success ; that is, cognoscenti and enlightened critics recognized 
that here was an original, strong force in art. Indeed, his work needs 
to be seen with his own pictures surrounding it. His point of view is 
so original, his personality is so marked, that one needs to have no 
outside influence to bias one. This was plainly enough shown at the 
Art Museum show, where the grave, simple, rich-toned Millets made 
Raffaelli's stuff look a trifle tortured and flippant. But only very com- 
monplace work, to my thinking, does not suffer in an exhibition. 

And thus it is, that Raffaelli's work has never looked so well at the 
yearly Salons— nor yet at the Luxembourg — as in an exhibition of 
his pictures only. At the Exposition of 1889 his work had a better 
chance, for there much of it hung together. I believe M. Raffaelli 
thinks he was not fairly treated at this Exposition, because he did 
not receive the Medaille d'Honneur, which some half dozen other 
men did. But his work, however it may have affected the Jury, had 
a marked effect on the republic of artists, and one may add, on the 
critics. I think his position as an artist of high rank has been stronger 
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ON CERTAIN ever since. The expositions, indeed, ever since the first one, have been 

PICTURES BY great builders as well as destroyers of reputation. Millet's reputation 

RAFFAELLI was affirmed by the Exposition of, I think, 1867. Fortuny's was greatly 

damaged by that of 1878. And there can be no doubt that the World's 

Fair of 1889 had much to do in helping on the cult for Raf faelli's work. 

Before discussing the aims and theories of Raffaelli, let us look 
over some of his pictures. Studying them may help us to the under- 
standing of many of his aims. 

An old fellow is walking across the plain, a basket on his arm; he 
is followed by a dog. Note the character shown in the wrinkled, 
weather-beaten face and in the knotted gnarled hands. One feels that 
they could belong to this particular old type, and to no other in the 
wide world. Another characteristic bit is the basket, which is painted 
with almost childish naivet6> each rib of wicker-work showing. Al- 
though such a method detracts from the simplicity of the whole r it 
gives decided character and originality to the study. Notice the boots, 
which are as full of character as the head. In some unexplained way 
he has managed to suggest to you that these boots are too large, and 
that the old codger's feet rattle in them like nuts in a shell. The half- 
turned trousers, the pocket hanging a little from these trousers, the 
coarse shirt open at the neck, the battered and greasy-looking hat;^- 
all these combine to give force and character to the picture. 

And it has a sort of charm of its own; it is so ugly as to be almost 
beautiful. And this beauty comes from the absolute fitness of the fig- 
ure to its surroundings; there is no false note in the thing: each de- 
tail is necessary to all the rest. The broken down and dilapidated 
picket fence would be out of place with any one, save this old figure 
of fun, trudging along the wet ground. And more,— the man, the dog, 
and the landscape are typical of their place. Nowhere will you see 
just that brutish shrewd face of the man, that abominable desolation 
of landscape, save in the environs of Paris. 

Another work differs somewhat from the one I have just spoken 
of. It is the head of a rough seafaring man, in coarsely-knit cap and 
bedraggled coat. The face is brutalized by the wind and weather. 
The eyes, dull to express, keen to see, are half shut, "squinnied," as 
are the eyes of men used to face the salt foam. The clumsy nose, the 
ill-shapen ear, the grinning, bestial, stupid, good natured mouth, all 
show him to be a foolish, kind, low fellow who has no thought be- 
yond minding the helm at sea — and chasing a glass or a lass on shore. 
It is a head Raffaelli delights in. The weather-beaten wrinkles about 
the face, the coarse texture of the two day's beard, are just the sort 
of exterior blemish he loves to suggest. 

The next work I wish to describe is a bas-relief. For Raffaelli has 
tried sculpture, with much the same sort of success that he has gained 
in painting. To a sculptor his work technically must be most irritat- 
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ing, but even to a sculptor, I think, it must seem full of life, and per- ON CERTAIN 
sonality. It shows the same wormy, scrappy method of applying PICTURES BY 
material; but there- is ob§eryation and fueling at } ±he back of |his un n RAFFAELLI 
conventional handling. The pjarticular basrreiief ,* of which I .^p^akj 
represents an old chiffonier or rag man* striding along, staff in hajidv 
bag at back, with his mangy cur at his heels. The knocked-in, dilapi- 
dated hat is observed with the same care as in the first painting de- 
scribed. A man would hardly believe thajt the: two arts could-cpme 
so near together in technique. For the brutal, careworn f ape of T jhet 
figure in painting and of that in bronze are studied in much the^me 
way. The large heavy nose, the small keen pig-like eyes are, in each, 
the same. There is the same love of detail, which seems;almost ; triv- 
ial, till one observes how each bit has its part in the strong character 
of the whole. Everything is sacrificed that the air of squalor axjid 1 
poverty in the figure may be preserved. The folds of the ^ ppatiwell-. 
nigh ripple down the figure. One almost smells grease in the long 
" sleazy ' ' lines of his garment. The heavy, ill-formed boots, the corded 
sloppy-looking trousers are of the same type as those in /the v xn an 
with a basket. : i ! s ; ^ •..>}• 

Another very characteristic figure is^ of a shoemaker,; seated; on a; 
wicker basket, with the tools of his trade scattered about it. H^ 
his boot together with hisknees, jerks the thread,- and iteoks : up to the! 
left at an imaginary companion, his whole face alive with keen Gallic; 
cleverness. It is a brutal face, too, with its large ears, animal chiix 
and mouth, and scurvy moustache and barbiche. But the eyes arer 
deep set and lively , showing that he sees and thinksr. Shoemakers,; 
by the way, from Hans Sachs down, have been clever men. And th|s : 
fellow, though debased-looking* seems no exception,; A strong point is ? 
the French note of the whole sketch. The loose, crinkly blouse, ;thie; 
misshapen boots, the curious cap— casquette — are typical of his race 
and class, and would be worn by no one else. It is not remarkable" 
that Raf f aelli should draw him wearing them, but the absolute verity: 
and quality with which each is suggested is very remarkable. : 

Another pieture> which, to my mind, is the? ^fin.est thing RaffaeUfc 
has ever done, represents two blacksmiths just ^ about to drink. They- 
stand in leathern apron, coarse shirt, and the inevitably clumsy boots, 
looking with jovial, haggard, sensual faces at the good wine. The 
whole thing is nature, its quintessence, for the needless surroundings 
are left out. You know they are going to say, f 'Eh bien, & la votee," 
take down, the blue wine at one gulp, groan with animal r pleasure, 
wipe their mouths with the back of the hand, and turn away, not 
trying to conceal the gross satisfaction which the warming wine with- 
in gives them. The rough deal table, the straw-topped round legged 
stools, the trellis with vines beyond— all are France to the very life. 
Though the composition is intentionally naif, it is of a very knowing 
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ON CERTAIN naivet6. The straight lines of the poles, behind, suggest the famous 

PICTURES BY device of the lances, in Velasquez* "Surrender of Breda"; and the 

RAFFAELLI repeated double action of the two workmen finds its counterpart in 

Millet's "Diggers," and in certain of the Parthenon friezes. I don't 

doubt that M. Raffaelli had no thought of these, but it proves that 

he is of the family of great composers. 

I can imagine some one saying at this moment, "That's all very 
well. But we find, in these* works, no refined sentimentality, no ele- 
vating thought." Very true, you don't; but then their maker never 
meant you to. M. Raf f iaelli would probably say that what le Bon Dieu 
made was good enough for him ; or, for the matter of that, what man 
had made. It is not his affair to sweeten things, or to preach. There 
are plenty of people doing both. There are not enough people, he 
thinks, engaged in recording the interesting, significant acts of com- 
mon life. When you come to think of it, most of his subjects are large 
ones. The work, the appetites, the loves of common people— these 
are his motives for pictures. 

Moreover, he recognizes the distinct aesthetic value of ugliness for 
its own sake. This may sound something of a paradox, but it will be 
found not wholly so. Beauty is not mere prettiness, anymore than it 
is absolute ugliness. I am not to be lured into a definition of what 
beauty is; but it has a changeable quantity, a shifting quality. It is 
the same to no two men. What was beautiful yesterday may seem 
plain today. And works which keep our liking and appreciation up to 
the "keen gem-like flame" of interest, must have a spice, a tang to 
them; a saving grace of individuality. Very often the stupid man's 
name for individuality is ugliness. M. Raffaelli realizes to the full, 
perhaps over-much, this need for individuality. " Evitez le trop joli," 
is his favorite watchword. 

And, indeed, more and more, every day, is individuality coming to 
be the keynote of the best art. The introduction of photography, which 
many people thought would make art more and more realistic, would 
at last do away with painting, has, in the end, proved to have quite 
the opposite effect. Since photography so well represents the com- 
monplace uninteresting fact, the strongest men have turned their 
whole attention to recording the emotion which nature produces on 
their temperament : a different thing than nature itself. Of course no 
man ever did paint nature itself, of course no man can be other than 
individual. But men can and have, too often, tried to record exactly 
nature her very self — impossible task; — and have endeavored to 
repress, rather than express, their personality; ending by stultifying 
themselves. 

Let us remember this, in our judgment of Raffaelli. Sir Edward 
Burne- Jones, or M. Lef fcbvre, or Mr. Dewing would have painted 
this picture differently. Would they? Well, they are not Raffaelli. 
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He sees nature with his own eyes, records it with his own hand. The 
result is not perfect. Gentle reader, tell me of any picture that ever 
was quite perfect. Perfection is not the quality to be aimed at. Pict- 
ures have the qualities of their defects, as well as the defects of their 
qualities. An old Frenchman used to say to his pupils, "Surtoutcul- 
tiver vos d6fauts," — a dangerous epigram, but with much more truth 
in it than many aphorisms have. 

If anyone said to M. Raffaelli, " You, sir, are not the equal of Raphael, 
Titian or Velasquez. You lack the qualities of Michael Angelo, Giorgi- 
one, and Rembrandt," M. Raffaelli might well reply, "My good sir, 
despite my admiration for these gentlemen, I have no wish to imitate 
them. I am what I am, and I wish to express myself absolutely and 
alone." 

There the matter stands, there is no changing it. We may either 
damn him in toto, or we may be at pains to appreciate his good quali- 
ties, and pass over the rest. I prefer the latter course. It is a marvel 
to me how men can gloat over defects, really taking more pleasure 
in observing them than in the finding of a good_ quality. M. Raffaelli 
brings us strange vigorous types of France; keenly seen, wittily sug- 
gested. I doubt if his work is great art. That surely does not prevent 
it from being true and interesting. His types are often brutal, often 
sordid ; but they seldom lack the thrill of life, which too much perfectly 
respectable stuff is wholly without. He not often gives us delicacy, 
seldom charm, never prettiness. On the other hand, he is constantly 
interesting, sometimes masterly, once in a while well-nigh great. And 
that is a good deal to say of any man. 

Whether we like it or not, he is a sign of the times ; represents his 
city, country, and epoch as well as another. Why cavil because he 
does not try to picture his surroundings as they are not? does not try 
to be what he cannot be? Let him, to use our homely backwoods' 
saying, "paddle his own canoe," and I, for one, will cry lustily, 
"Vogue la gatere." 
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The young illustrator for the journals should never cease observ- 
ing character. New types come to the surface and old ones disappear 
every few years; so that if he permits himself to fall into a manner 
he is shortly out of the running, distanced by others who keep up 
with the times. The Paris I drew fifteen or twenty years ago no longer 
exists. You move even faster here 4» Because of my cultivating this 
habit of observation, I suppose, some critics call me a philosopher. 
Well, there is no harm in that. But what I claim to be, and aim to be, 

is an artist; and I let my brush think. 

RAFFAELLI 
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JEAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI 
Head of a Sailor 

Drawn by the Artist from the Painting 
Owned by M. Rodin, Paris 



Plate loaned by the Art Student, New York 
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